





COME ALIVE! 

YOU’RE IN THE 
MONSTER GENERATION!! 

Apropos of this dictum, I trust you're celebrating 
with Frankenstein Fruit Punch (preferably quaffed from 
an empty well scoured mad warlock's skull). Being that 
this salubrious moment is so meaningful, so exhilarating, 
if I hadn't been separated from my nearly identical 
Siamese twin a long time ago, I could honestly say that 
I'm beside myself with joy. I mean, here we are all to- 
gether celebrating the great FRANKENSTEIN FOLK FES- 
TIVAL in our FIRST ANNUAL. It's enough to turn our 
hair prematurely black. 


Within the inner reaches of our horrific ANNUAL, 
BORIS KARLOFF, MASTER OF HORROR should convince 
even the narrowest minds how lively and romantic life 
as a professional monster can be. 

Also on tap is the FORGOTTEN FRANKENSTEIN, THE 
EARLY YEARS OF FRANKENSTEIN - not forgetting the 
incomparable investigation of the SUPER-HERO phenom- 
enon. Oh, to think Count Dracula should ever die long 
enough to see the night when they'd look up in the sky 
for SUPERMAN! Indeed, it only seems yesterday when 
they all chanted to the rhythm of "It's a bird, it's a bat 
... It's .. . COUNT DRACULA." Alas, how times have 
changed ! 

But the rest of the stuff in our ANNUAL . . . ? ? It's 
just too horrifyingly frightful to mention here-we leave 
the honor of discovery up to you . . . if you dare . . . 
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By KEN BEALE 


B oris Korlofr's movie career be- 
gan, as far as most people 
are concerned, with the clas- 
sic FRANKENSTEIN. Before thot, the 
greot menace lay dormant, resting 
in utter obscurity like the thing he 
played. When Doctor Frankenstein 
(Colin Clive) dug up all the parts 
ond put together the screen's most 
fomous monster, the actor who took 
the role might really hove been 
creoted then and there. In fact, 
those 1932 moviegoers who sot in 
delighted horror in the theaters 
didn't even know the name of the 
man who was scaring them. Kar- 
loff's byline wasn't anywhere on 
the screen! When the names of the 
cast flashed on, the port of The 
Monster was simply credited as 


Maybe the big-shots at Universal 
didn't wont the octor's nome known 
because the illusion of o creature 
created by science would be de- 
stroyed. Or maybe it was because 
Karloff was still only box-office 
small change. Perhaps it struck 
them also as a good publicity stunt. 
Whatever the reason, they didn't 
continue with the idea. His next 
film. THE MUMMY, sow his name 
feotured prominently. . . . Now 
he was the second great horror 
star since movies begon to talk 
(Bela Lugosi was the first). Since 
then, his fame has been assured. 
He is truly The Master of Horror. 



THE HAUNTED STRANGLER (Richard 
Gordon— MGM— 1958) set itself apart 
from the many low-budgeters starring 
Karloff— the Jekyll & Hyde-Jack-the-Rip- 
per plot idea was obviously overworked, 
and the budget was low even by British 
horror film standards. But it was neatly 


adroitly intelligent management it al- 
lowed Karloff to conjure up one of screen 
history's most fascinating countenances 
of evil horror without benefit of exag 
gerated horror makeup. 




Actually, before that memorable 
moment when lightning struck, and 
. . . something was born in that 
old tower— before that day of fome, 
Boris Karloff had played quite o 
few parts. On screen, he hod 
essayed small roles In both silent 
ond sound pictures^ In 1931, the 
year before his leap to fame, he 
played in THE CRIMINAL CODE, 
in FIVE STAR FINAL, ond with the 
great John Barrymore in THE MAD 
GENIUS. The latter wasn't horror, 
and Karloff played only a small 
part. Yet alreody he was playing 
villains . . . though not monsters 
. . . not yet. 

THE WORLD OF 
FRANKENSTEIN 

What about FRANKENSTEIN, the 
picture that started it oil? In many 
ways this wos the first real "mon- 
ster" film. Since then, of course, 
a variety of all sizes and shapes of 
creations have lurched, shambled, 
crawled or leaped across the 
screen. An equal number of fiend- 
ish or misguided doctors and pro- 
fessors have given them life, if you 
can call it that. But this was the 
first, the original— the granddaddy 
of all the things. It is true that there 
hod been horror pictures in the 
silent era. Lon Chaney Sr. played 
many o fontastic creature. And the 
year before Karloff's stor debut, 
Lugosi had brought Count Dracula 
to life. But none of these pictures 
were so widely imitated and copied 
os FRANKENSTEIN. 


It was well over a century since 
this classical story hod first been 
told. Mary W. Shelley's strange 
novel was published in 1818. The 
authoress was the wife of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, the famed poet. 
She had written and researched 
the story- on a darel— when she 
was only eighteen. The novel 
achieved worldwide fame, it is 
still solidly in print (recently having 
sold over quarter of a million copies 
c; a paperback edition). But the 
movie became known to people 
who had never heard of the book. 
The word "Frankenstein" has be- 
come part of the language. (It has 
also, by mistake, become attached 
not to the famous doctor but to 
his gruesome creation.) The follow- 
ing belong to the Universol Pictures 
"eight original" FRANKENSTEIN 
group: 

FRANKENSTEIN (1932); BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1935); SON OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1939); GHOST OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (1942); FRANKEN- 
STEIN MEETS THE WOLFMAN 
(1943); HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN 
(1945); HOUSE OF DRACULA (1945); 
ABBOn AND COSTELLO MEET 
FRANKENSTEIN (1948). Karloff 
ployed in four of the above; olso, 
in the later FRANKENSTEIN 1970- 
but he only played The Monster 
three times. 

The first FRANKENSTEIN was di- 
rected by the great late James 
Whale; we owe all loter versions 
to him. He was the genius behind 
it all. John P. Fulton's electrical 


and photogrophic wizardry was 
responsible for the fabulous ap- 
paratus that brought the monster 
to fearful life. Jack Pierce's make- 
up, which took hours to apply, was 
the foundation of the grand illu- 
sion. An expert cast olso assisted. 
Mae Clarke wos Elizabeth, the 
first of many heroines to scream 
and faint after catching sight of 
the undying Monster for the first 
time; Edward Van Sloan portrayed 
Dr. Waldman; and Dwight Frye 
was the famous hunchback servant 
with the sadistic streak— giggling 
and laughing as he tormented The 
Monster with a waving flaming 
torch. 

The film was taken from the 
ploy by Eggy Webling and adopted 
for the screen by Garret Fort and 
Froncis Faragoh. Its terrifying story 
related how young Dr. Franken- 
stein, obout to be married, takes 
time oway from his friends ond 
his bride-to-be. He is at work on 
a strange experiment in an old 
tower on a hill— the creation of life. 
Aided by his stumbling servant, 
he has been digging up bodies and 
assembling the parts into o new 
body. "I am not restoring life to 
the dead," he declares. 'This crea- 
ture never lived. I am creating new 
lifel" Harnessing the electricity of 
lightning by a complicated device 
of his own invention, he succeeds 
in making the monstrous thing 
twitch, move . . . and walk. But. 
The Monster is a disappointment. 
It has little intelligence. It is not 




the man thot Dr. Frankenstein 
pected but a distorted horror . . . 
a murder-prone psychopath. Un- 
known to its creotor, the hunchback 
had substituted a criminal brain 
for the normal one he had been 
sent to steal. Tormenting the crea- 
ture, the hunchback is finally killed 
by it. The Monster breaks loose, 
but is finally overcome. Dr. Wald- 
man, his old teacher, persuades 
Frankenstein to let him destroy the 
creature and dissect it for study. 
The young doctor ogrees, and goes 
off to be married. But The Monster 
recovers from the drug with which 
it had been injected, ond it kills 
Dr. Waldman instead. Rooming 
I loose, it comes upon o young girl. 

I They ploy happily together at first. 

I Then it turns and kills her. At the 
I Frankenstein home, plans for the 
I wedding are in progress. Suddenly I 
I The Monster appears. The enraged 
I villagers pursue if. Dr. Fronken- 
I stein and his creation struggle at 
I the top of on old windmill, while 
I the villagers, waving torches, mill 
I around below. The Monster throws | 
I him to the ground, but his fall i 
I broken. Then the windmill’ is se 
I ofire. The Monster, screaming in 
I articulately, is destroyed in the con 
I flagration. Or so we think. And I 
I Frankenstein and his bride live I 
' happily ever after— until the next I 
picture. 

Karloff, without speaking 
word, created an unforgettable i 
pression. Both he and the picture I 
hove become famous. This original 
version has been showg and con- 
tinues to be shown often on tele- 
vision. 

KJiRLOFF 

AFTER FRANKENSTEIN 

For Universal, Karloff next ap- 
peared in a totally different role— I 
the ageless Im-Ho-Tep, THE MUM- 
MY. Unlike Frankenstein's Monster, 
who never spoke, the eternal Egyp- 
tian had many lines of dialogui 
A strange, commanding figun 
with wrinkled parchment-llke skin 
and burning eyes, he wos on the 
screen during most of the film, 
staring hypnotically into space, or 
performing ancient mogicol rites. | 
Written by John Balderstone, 
author of the stage DRACULA, this I 
eerie tale depicted the survival of I 
an Egyptian prince, buried aliv« 
for stealing a sacred scroll. Re- | 
maining undead through the 
furies, he fmally sees daylight I 
again when his ancient sarcopha- f 
gus is uncovered by an archaelogi- [ 
cal expedition. The expedition ends . 
in tragedy when one of the archae- 




ologists goes insane, and The Mum- 
my vonishes mysteriously. A mys- 
terious Egyptian, Ardath Bey, ap- 
pears and offers to guide a new 
expedition to the lost tomb of an 
ancient princess. He is none other 
than Im-Ho-Tep, freed of his mum- 
my wrappings, alive and possessed 
of the magical knowledge of lost 
ages. When the mummy of the 
princess is found, Im-Ho-Tep tries 
to restore her to life by magic. But 
he fails because her soul has been 
reincarnated in the body of a 






seen in DRACULA). Im-Ho-Tep 
seems to be winning at every turn. 
However, in the end he is destroyed 
by the greater power of the god- 
dess Isis, in answer to Helen's 
prayer. 

Like FRANKENSTEIN and DRAC- 
ULA, THE MUMMY was first of a 
series, but the second picture was 
not made until 1 940 (THE MUMMY'S 
HAND). Although it showed flash- 
backs from the original version, 
the story was changed radically. 
Tom Tyler, ex-cowboy star, played 
the title role, but, unlike Karloff, 
he didn't speak. The subsequent 
Mummy films imitoted the Tyler 
version, but Karloff was not in any 
of them. As The Mummy, Karloff 
showed a vostly different type of 
acting tolent from that of FRANK- 
ENSTEIN. Smooth, sinister, mysteri- 
ous, he glared at the audience with 
incredible eyes, muttering occult 


words of power. This second style 
of leading rote was to prove more 
typical of his overall coreer. 

That same year, 1932, he made 
four more films. Two were com- 
paratively ordinary crime stories, 
the third one was more important, 
and marked a still more radical 
change. It was the role of the 
sinister oriental. Dr. Fu Manchu in 
THE MASK OF FU MANCHU, made 
by MGM. Needless to say, it was 
a grand terror movie with Karloff 
in very top form. Sax Rohmer's 
stories have been brought to the 
screen on many occasions and were 
the basis of a TV series, but this 
was the only time Karloff played 
the evil Chinese genius. His make- 
up for the part was remarkable. 
Owing to the fact thot, unlike 
FRANKENSTEIN, this picture re- 
quired him to speak, the standard 
makeup tricks of the time couldn't 


be used. Consequently, the [ob was 
much harder. Finally, it was decid- 
ed that he wear thin shell teeth 
over his own, specially built shoes 
to raise his height to six feet ano 
nine inches, and two small cellu- 
loid clips to slant his eyebrows. 
The usual method for slanting eye- 
brows was to use a strip of thin 
membrane, attached to the skin 
and painted, but Karloff felt this 
would hinder the movements of his 
focial muscles. The film's scri)3t re- 
quired him to inflict a variety of 
tortures on his helpless victims. At 
one point, he injected a mixture of 
rattlesnake venom and tarantula 
poison into a boy's arm, thus en- 
slaving his will. In the cast were 
Karen Morley, Myrna Loy, Lewis 
Stone and Jean Hersholt. The last 
two were to become famous in the 
roles of Judge Hardy and Dr. Chris- 
tian. 



Long before AlP's Corman ven- 
tures, Universal was first to 
exploit the ideo of using Poe's 
name for possible boxoffice re- 
wards. Like AlP, the plots had 
hardly anything to do with Poe's 
original ideas. In Universal's 
THE RAVEN (1935), Karloff gives 
Lugosi (who plays a beautifully 
evil madman) a bit of his own 
treatment. 



Karloff's final part thot year was 
completely different from the 
others. A classic among true 
aficionados of the macabre, it has 
never been on TV. The film is THE 
OLD DARK HOUSE. The studio that 
mode it was Universal; it's director 
was the same James Whale who 
had just been so successful with 
FRANKENSTEIN. In the cast were 
Charles Laughton, Raymond Mas- 
sey, and Ernest Thesiger. Drama- 
tist R. C. Sherriff, who later wrote 
THE INVISIBLE MAN, adapted the 
screenplay from J. B. Priestley's 
novel. 

Cut off by floods, a group of 
people take refuge in a house high 
in the lonely mountains, it turns 
out to be occupied by a family of 
madmen. There ore strange and 
secretive relations, enacted by a 
weird brother and sister; a father 
in the attic, aged 102; a second 
brother, kept under lock and key 
because of his little trick of starting 
fires; and a butler (Karloff) who 
can't speak. With a few drinks 
under his belt, he becomes o mur- 
derous fiend. 

J933 AND LATER 

By now Karloff was so famous 
that he received offers from 
abroad. So, in 1933, he went to 
England to co-star with Thesiger 
again in THE GHOUL as a man who 
just wouldn't stay buried— a part 
he >vas to repeat often, The follow- 
ing year, back in America, he co- 
starred with Bela Lugosi for the 
first time. The film was THE BLACK 
CAT (also known as THE VANISH- 
ING BODY). Karloff played the evil 
Hjolmar Poelzig, on engineer who 
lives in a strange, gadget-filled 
house of his own design, built on 
the remains of a wartime fort. He 
leads o black magic cult, and keeps 
the bodies of beautiful women pre- 
served in glass cases. One is the 
late wife of Dr. Vitus Verdegast 
(Lugosi), who arrives demanding 
vengeance for her murder, but he 
is content to wait for his moment. 
It comes, after many strange and 
eerie happenings— including an at- 
tempted human socrifice. This Uni- 
versal Picture based on a Poe story, 
was directed by the expert hand 
of Edgar G. Ulmer. David Manners 
and Jacqueline Wells played a 
young couple innocently involved 
in the terrible events. 

That same year, Karloff played 
two non-horror roles. One, as the 
soldier who eventually goes mad 
in THE LOST PATROL (re-made 
eleven years later as SAHARA), and 
the other, as the corrupt Baron 
Ledrontz, Chancellor of Prussia, in 
THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 

(Conlinufd on paqo 52) 









Boris was a mute giant butler 
in THE OLD DARK HOUSE (Uni- 
versal— 1932) who went skulking 
around quietly, eerily— but with 
a couple drinks under his belt, 
and, POW! WHAM!, he had all 
the potentials of a killer gorilla. 
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FRANKENSTEIN 


L he movies were still very much in 
their infancy when FRANKENSTEIN 
was brought to the screen for the first 
time. Edison produced a one-reel <975 
ft.) version in 1910. 

Two reviews in the Moving Picture 
World of the time gave this information: 
"... a liberal adaptation of Mrs. Shel- 
ly’s famous story ... it shows Franken- 
stein, a young student leaving his 
father and sweetheart to pursue his 
studies at college. In the course of his 
research he discovers the awful mystery 
of life and death and immediately de- 
termines to realize his one consuming 
ambition— to create the most perfect 
human being that the world has ever 
seen. The actually repulsive situations 


in the original version have been care- 
fully eliminated ... no film has ever 
been released that can surpass it in 
power to fascinate an audience. The 
scene in the laboratory in which the 
monster seemed gradually to assume 
human semblance is probably the most 
remarkable ever committed to a film.” 
iMPW March 19th. 1910) "The forma- 
tion of the monster in the cauldron of 
blazing chemicals is a piece of photo- 
graphic work which will rank with the 
best of its kind. The entire film is one 
that will create a new impression that 
the possibilities of the motion picture 
in reproducing these stories are scarce- 
ly realized . . .” (MPW April 2nd, 
1910). 


The review in the March 15th. 1910 
Edison Kinetogram gives the impres- 
sion of a Jekyll-Hyde or Dorian Gray 
treatment of a story; that the monster is 
somehow connected with the lower part 
of Frankenstein’s nature, and that when 
the young scientist loses all morbid, 
unnatural thoughts and ambitions, and 
thinks only of his love for Elizabeth, 
the monster dissolves into thin air. 

This same issue has two rare stills of 
the monster, looking something like the 
dwarf. Mime, in Fritz Lang’s SIEG- 
FRIED, 

Of course, credits were rarely if ever 
given in films or their reviews at that 
time, so it's not known who worked in 
or on the film. Edward Connor 
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FILM No. 6604 
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recalttl dodc, tinister figure of dread, 
roawned in the dense Carpathian forests. 
The Prince of Vainplf« was first rivai 
die breadi of life (if so it can be ouled) 
in the novel by Btam Stoker. His macabre 
story has be^ filmed sevml times: in 
the Universal production of 1931 and its 
sequels, in the Hammer version of 1958, 
and even in Mexico. But it is th' 
firtt screen verston— made without 
er’g authorization— with vt^ch this 
will deal. 

NoiferaUt, a St/rnnhony of Terror, to 
tove its full, original tide, was made in 
Gennany by the Prana company. Ibe 
year was 1922. Alihan^ the nov^ was 
the basis of die story, the scriptwriter, 
Henrik Caleen, Incorporated many ideas 
of his own. It was made by die great 
German director of sfient films, F. 
Mumau. (He also made Fatul, 
tile dassic sa 



struck by 
love, the 



was only one of the fantasy classics made in Germany during silent 
OF PRAGUF, a tale of sorcery ond duol identity; HOMUNCULUS, with the^ 
artificial life; and the even more Frankenstein-like THE GOLEM. 




The stoiy tells of a young real estate 
clerk, recently married, who is sent by 
his film to Carpathia. He is to see a 
certain Count Orlock, also called Nosfer- 


His trip through the deep woods, with 
its mists and baying wolves, its a 
birds and frightenea horses, is one — 
the classic macabre film sequences. This 
is due to the many imaginative camera 


the negative to make die trees appear 
white against a dark sky. The coach 
carrying the clerk was photographed at 
a slower speed flian normal, giving its 
movements a ghostly, speeded-up quality 
when projected on the screen. 

The young man arrives at Orlodr’s 
castle, only to find it deserted. Searching 
for his host, he wanders through empty 
rooms and dark cdlars. Suddenly, ii 
subterranean room, he comes npon a 
coffin. Within it lies a figure with star- 
ing eyes in a grotesque face, fianked by 
a pair of pointed ears. It is Count Orlock. 

That night, the clerk is sleeping fitfully 
in the room given to him when Nosferatu 
stealthily enters. But as he is about to 

C ice, he stops short. At that moment, 
in Bremen, the young man’s bride 
has stirred in her sleep, and called her 
husband’s name. In some mysterious 
way, the vampire is affected, and with- 
draws. 

The foUowing night preparations are 
being made for Oriock’s trip to Bremen. 
The clerk watches helplessly as coffins 
are packed with earth and loaded on a 
waron. Travelling with the same phan- 
toimike speed a-s the coach, the wagon 
leaves. 

Aboard ship, a strange pestilence 
seems to hover over the vampire. One 
by one, the crew dies, until when the 
vessel docks, there is not a living soul 
on board. CariyiM bis boxes of earth, 
Nosferatu slips off the ship after dark. 
Taking possession of his house, he begins 
to prey on the townspeople. Wherever 
he goes, rats .ind plague follow, and soon 
diere is a dally procession of coffins 
through the cobbled streets. 

Meanwhile the young man recovers 
from flie effects of the vampire’s attack, 
and returns home. His wife, Nina, reads 
a book on die undead and learns of a 
way to overcome them. When the Count, 
irresistiblv drawn, to her, enters her 
room, she does not flee, but welcomes 
him. A miracle occurs, and the vampire 
vanishes into thin air with the coming 
of dawn. 

The title role in Nosferatu was played 
by tall, gaunt Max Schreck (whose name 
In German means "terror”). He later 
played in a strange, mystical film called 
At the Edge of the World, with Brigitte 
Helm (of Metropolis). 

Although later productions like Carl 
Dreyer’s Vampyr (1932) and Tod 
Browning’s Dracula were more polished 
and proficient, Nosferatu still has a un- 
iquely imaginative quality. It still has 
the power, as a Hungarian writer put 
it, to evoke a “chilly draft from dooms- 
ROBERT E. LEE 


Cottle of Frankenstein Goes To A 

SUPER HERO CONVENTION 



by John Benson 


S uddenly a cry of "SHAZAMII" 
echoed through the crowded 
room and Captoin Marvel, full 
coped, (and bearded, Incidentally) 
appeared in the doorway. A few 
members of the crowd looked up, 
but most simply continued their 
conversations, hardly surprising 
when you consider that those o1* 
ready present included: The Green 
Lantern; Plastic Man; two (!) Shad- 
ows [who both knew what evil 
lurks . . Nick Fury (who fights 
the evil forces of HYDRA, the mas- 
ter criminal organization bent on 
world domination); The Fat Fury; 
The Sandman; Dr. Strange (master 
of the mystic arts); and even thun- 
der-god Thor's girlfriend, Jane 

C«iitfnu«it 




Foster. With .such an impressive 
display of super-heroes on hand it 
was small wonder that a bystander 
quoted an SEP corfoon, "It will be 
a bad night for evil-doers tonight." 
Only super-villain. The Weather 
Wizard, appeared. He took the pre- 
caution of showing in duplicate 
(. . . perhops to battle the two 
Shadows). 

The occasion for this impressive 
gathering was the Costume Party 
of the Second New York Comic Con- 
vention, or ComiCon. Original art- 
work from DC comics were the 
prizes for the best costumes, gar- 
nered by Mary Marvel (Carol Seu- 
ling), 1st prize; the old Flash 
(Thomas Capoli), 2nd prize; Spider- 
man (Jock Ryniec), third prize— 
with Batman and Miss America as 
runners-up. 

The costume party depicted on 
these pages was just one item on 
the eventful roster of the two day 
affair— the first full-sized convention 
for comic-book fans. Also featured 
were fan-pro panel discussions on 
the Golden Age of Comics and the 
interaction of comic creators and 





hand was Otto "Eando" Binder, 
the man responsible for much of 
the greatest period of Captain 
Marvel before "The Big Red 
Cheese" was felled by Superman's 
lowyers. One of his favorite crea- 
tions was the villainous worm, Mr. 
Mind, arch-enemy of Captain 
Marvel. 

Also in ottendance: Gardiner 
Fox, writer for Hawkman and 
other DC favorites; Bill Finger who, 
at one time or another, has written 
for Batmen, Green Lantern, Captain 
America, Blackhawk and many 
others; Will Elder, well known to 
old MAD fans for his weird "chick- 
en-fat" creations; Roy Thomas and 
Flo Steinberg from the ever-popular 
Marvel Comics Group; Gil Kane, 
artist for The Flash; Nelson Bridwell, 
who wrote in the amateur fanzines 
before going on to write for MAD 
and comics professionally; Bill 
Harris, from Gold Key Comics— 
not to mention CoF's own Larry 
Ivie. and Cal Beck and a host of 
other luminaries from the comic 
world. 

When the Alley Awards for the 
best comic book work of 1964 were 
presented. Marvel Comics walked 
owoy with 9 of the 12 owards, 
with Spidermon as the best comic, 
and smiling Stan Lee as the best 
writer and editor. Highpoint of the 
second day was the showing of 
FLASH GORDON CONQUERS THE 
UNIVERSE, a classic chapter serial 
with a comic character hero. Deal- 
ing and trading was a big feature 
of the con, with literally thousonds 
of old comics changing hands, in- 
cluding many of the horrific EC 
titles like Tales from the Crypt and 
Vault of Horror. CBS News turned 
up to film the auction of the first 
issue of Action Comics for forty 
dollars and other rore oldies at 
similar prices. While CBS techni- 
cians snarled at fans for snarling 
their cobles, comic-historian and 
Wayne State University Professor 
Jerry Bails auctioned off the same 
comic three times for the cameras. 
All in all it was a remarkable two 
days, and Dave Kaler and the Con- 
vention committee should be con- 
gratulated on a job well done. 

—John Btnien 





The Early Years of 



he powerful image of the Frankenstein 
monster from Mary SheUy’s memorable novel 
has been a source of movie inspiration almost 
from the beginning of the medium, and con- 
tinues to be a large box-office attraction even 
in this day of epic spectacles. 

An extensive search has been under way for 
many years to locate some print or even a scene 
from the first film version of the novel, filmed by 
Thomas Edison about 60 years ago! Many film 
collectors are still confident of eventual success, 
although others are afraid that this rare classic 
has beerf'lost forever. 


A silent film that had much influence upon the 
Karloff version ot Frankenstein was The Golem, 
which in itself has been made five times. The 
first Golem was made in Germany in 1914. The 
part of the clay giant, brought to life through 
magical means, was played by Paul Wegener, 
who himself produced and again starred in the 
second, version. 

Homunculus, made in 1916 and starring Olaf 
Fonss, was about a powerful artificial man who 
brought death and destruction upon mankind 
until killed by a bolt of lightning. 

Centlnvtd 
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A primary defect of the Kerloff Frankenstein, 
although the best to date, was the limited bound' 
aries of the monster’s travels. The original novel 
screamed for color and vast backgrounds of ice 
and snowv Yet, within its budget, Frankenstein 
remained fairly close to the original book, and 
remains a true film classic. Bride of Frankenstein 
took another careful look at the book and drew 
forth much that had been bypassed the first time 
around. Son of Frankenstein, the last of the 
Karloff trilogy, was in many ways equal, if not 
superior to “Bride”. The fourth film, although 
shoddy in many respects (make-up defects were 
not properly attended to before close-up shots; 
unlike the minute care taken in the first film) 
came forth with a good deal of dramatic power 
all its own. Few people seeing Ghost of Franken^ 
stein could forget the sequence of the monster 
surviving— even deriving energy from-the very 
lightning which killed Homunculus. 

But “Ghost” must he considered the last of the 
classic Film Frankensteins to date. The over- 
hammy portrayal of the creature by Bela Lugosi 
in Frankenstein Meets the Wolf Man makes one 
give thanks that he passed the offered role to 
Karloff originally. The remaining black and 
white efforts, despite occasionaUy good sequences, 
were travesties upon the character. 

There is an important point of clarity that 
should he made at this time — the distinction 
between a picture that is intrinsically ‘sincere’ 
and one that isn’t. Commercialism and sincerity 
are usually at odds in any business, and too often 
good ideas are never tried, or are compromised 
for the sake of doing what has. already been 
done, and already been successful. Artistically 
and intellectually mature products are, too often, 
compromised or simply never tried. The super- 
ficial advantages of color are all that distinguish 
Hammer’s Curse of Frankenstein from the cheap 
blood-sex products of the grade-C line. Mood, 
faithful adaptation, and cinema artistry were 
sacrificed for the sake of fast sales and low- 
mentality appeal. The first color Frankenstein 
with production integrity has yet to be made. 

The Karloff Frankenstein was perhaps 20% 
commercial in concept. The Golem had been 
highly successful, and Lugosi’s Dracula had 
proved the financial advantages of the eerie 
sound motion picture. And of course Lon 
Chaney’s silent masterpieces had more than 
proven, themselves. But the idea of Frankenstein 
was also highly risky. It would be the first picture 
actually concerned with revival of a dead being. 
And not just one being, but a number of corpses, 
desecrated from their holy burial and sewn to- 
gether into one being. Could such a presentation 
survive the criticism and objections that were 
bound to be deluged upon it? In a way it was 



an extremely risky gamble. No commercially 
motivated backer would have dared stick his 
money into such a gamble. The book was not 
widely read, and the cast was not even headed by 
a name star (Lugosi had refused the roll of the 
creature. ) But sincerity of production triumphed, 
and, as is often the case with truely original ap- 
proaches, the final product realized a fortune. 

Bride of Frankenstein, although an imitation, 
was artistically successful through sheer inertia 
from the fi^st production. Son of Frankenstein, by 
all rights, should have been commercial garbage. 
Son of Kong sold itself totally on a good reputa- 
tion in the name, made a fast buck, and re- 
treated to count its spurious gains. Son of Frank- 
enstein could very well have done the same. Yet 
the producers didn't. They gave their theme a 
fresh approach, a name cast, and more than 
adequate funds to<^roduce another classic. 


Then came Hammer Productions. The Frame- 
enstein name, by this time, was an assured box 
office success. Color could lend the subliminal 
suggestion of “quality”. But to be on the safe 
side, plenty of sex and blood would always attract 
a crowd. In fact, might as well throw away the 
original story altogether and make the good 
Victor an out-and-out sex-fiend. Finish the 
creature ofi for good at the end. 

As impressive as Curse of Frankenstein might 
have appeared to some, its sincerity rating was as 
far into the negative as was its standing as an 
actual “terror” picture. As Boris Korloff has 
said, “There is a vast difference between the 
meanings of terror and horror. Unfortunately, 
people seem to have forgotten the difference.” 
Terror is a psychological fear. Horror is that 
which is repulsive to the intellect. (The death 
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of prisoners within concentration camps was a 
“horror” of war.) Curse of Frankenstein, un- 
fortunately, relied upon the horrors of gore and 
brutality to convince audiences that they were 
being subjected to “terror.” 

The major impact inherent within the true 
“terror” movie does not lie within an efEort to 
“jolt” the audience. Any idiot can throw some: 
tbing suddenly towards the camera, or into view, 
or give a sudden blast from the sound effects 
stockroom which will give a viewer a “start”. 
This is not fright or terror. True fear is that 
which builds up psychologically. No talented 
production need give its audience a sudden jolt. 
Audiences do not, in truth, like sudden jolts. 
They do, however, take curious interest in being 
slowly subjected to a psychological terror. 

At the time of its original showing — before the 
actual features of the Frankenstein monster were 
familiar in everyone’s mind — the original Karl- 
off version held intrinsic terror. Lon Chaney’s 
Phantom had given a jolt unmasking scene. It 
had been led up to, but not enough. The audi- 
ence should not be moved to glance away, 
suddenly, but be held in horrible fascination at a 
masterpiece of make-up. The defect to Chaney's 
movie, also, was the amount of time he had to 
remain in view after the scene of unveiling. This 
gave the audience time to make up its mind that 
it wasn’t as bad as the first glimpse had seemed. 
The psychological pacing of the Claude Raines 
version was by far the superior of the two. 


The Frankenstein make-up gave more leeway. 
It was not created for one initial shock. It was 
continually revised for subtle variations through- 
out every scene of the movie. In daylight, the 
facial padding and surface shading were different 
than for shadow or torchlight scenes. In some 
scenes there were lines of anger, in others 
sorrow. Its fascination was always compelling. 

Before its introduction, the audience was con- 
fronted with memory of the Chaney jolt — ex- 
pectant at any moment. They waited — the psy- 
chological tension mounting. Then the creature 
appeared, but you did not turn away, because he 
was not in full view just yet You couldn’t quite 
make him out . . . Then you realized why. It was 
a back view. As he moved away from the 
shadows, into the light, he began to turn. Again 
the audience was prepared to glance aw^y; but 
again they didn't. The tension was paced with 
the talent of building the apprehension of terror 
and yet keeping the view of the audience. The 
audience didn’t turn with the movement of the 
monster, because that movement was slow enough 
that the audience felt it could steel itself for each 
shadow and contour that gradually came into 
view. The audience was psychologically steeling 
itself ; and no shock or jolt was necessary. As the 
eyes of the viewers gazed upon the full face, they 
were reveted by a masterpiece — a masterpiece 
of make-up created by Jack Pierce and Boris 
Karloff. A masterpiece of terror. 
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In Brilliant Eastman Color, BLOOD 
OF THE VAMPIRE could be called the 
most colorful of macabre productions. 
Though having plenty of blood, there is 
no vampire here. The movie really falls 
into the category of science shockers, 
such as the FRANKENSTEIN series. 
Done in the finest Grand Guignol tradi- 
tion, it did not have to resort to decep- 
tive measures to arouse interest. The tide 
is totally unfitting. So is the scene where 
the stake is extracted, with its huge, mis- 
leading bat. Not only was it annoying, 
it wa.s silly. So was Sir Donald Wolfits 
misleading makeup: he is more like Bela 
Lugosi than Lugosi himself. His nose is 
changed and lengthened, his hairline al- 
tered^ to a peak, sharply converging be- 
tween ^ebrows satanically exaggerated, 
completing a personality that is malevo- 
lence incarnate. It is therefore natursd to 
be disappointed to find no fangs, coffin 
bed, or other vampire trappings. 

But such sbght discrepancies become 
obscured by a good and tautly written 
script, developed by Jimmy Sangster, 
who has also scripted many Hammer 
productions, including HORROR OF 
DRACULA. As with many British horror 
films, there is much to recommend and 
litde with which to find fault. It is also 
worth noting that British color film lab- 
oratories so far excel American ones that 
Hollywood exports many films there for 
processing, The excellence of color qual- 
ity in BLOOD OF THE VAMPIRE con- 
firms this. 

Acting, particularly that of Shakespear- 
ean Donald Wolfit, is of a high level. 
VAMPIRE is tinged throu^out widi an 
operatic flavor, but this only increases its 
mood and atmosphere. Victor Maddem's 
misanthropic Hunchback is a loathsome 
and yet fascinating character. This is a 
part that the least error could transform 
into meaningless crudity, but it is unique- 
ly portrayed. Co1 B*ck 




CAST 

Sir Donald WolfK Dr. Collirtratui 

Borara Shelley Modcloine 

Vincent Bell Dr. John Pierre 

Victor Maddern Carl 

V/illiam Devlin Kurt Uraeh 

Producers: Robert S. Baker and Monty 

Berman 

Director: Henry Cass 
An Eros production, released (1959) by 
Universal-Internotional. 
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TERROR IN THE CRYPT. Count KornsUin's 
curst is thot his torlier ancestor, Syro 
Karnstetn, was executed os a witch ond has 
vowed that none of the relatives of that 
name will live for long. The Count Imports 
on English historian to track down the 
whereabouts of Syra through manuscripts 
in the gount Karnstein castle. Research 
reveals a clue to the crypt in an old sealed- 
off part of the castle wjiere o black stone 
conceals the entrance to her tomb. Out- 
side the castle, a carriage breaks down 
and the daughter traveillng in it agrees 
to stay at the castle, allowing her mother 
to proceed onward. 

The old Karnstein housekeeper, with the 
old of the Count's doughter Lubo and a 
five-pointed block magic star, succeeds in 
raising the spirit of the vampire Syra, and, 
in flashback, one sees the grim execution 
procession with the girl tied to a black 
cross delivering her curse on the family. 

A hunchbacked peddler comet to the 
castle selling charms. Later, the constant 
ringing of a bell in a ruined tower draws 
Luba and her new friend Laura to the 
crumbling tower. Inside the hunchback is 
hongirg from the bell with his dog pulling 
the body causing the bell lo ring each time. 

Using the severed hand of the hunchback 
with a candle on each finger, the house- 
keeper calls upon Soton to direct the hand 
of the victim to the direction of the mur- 
derer — and the hand of the killer strikes 
her down. The Count's mistress also dis- 
appears and is believed guilty until her 
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DEN OF DOOM is the TV relea^ for'lohn Hoyt's 
experimental mystery THE GLASS CAGE. .The 1961 film 
was shown recently at □ A2od Street exploitation theater 
as DON'T TOUCH MY SISTER- winning our no-prize 
oward for re-titling. Hoyt's story follows detectives who 
try to decide which twin is the murderess. Shot of'Arline 
Sax (above) only hints ot th& striking photography in 
this loW'budgeter. 
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covers such' fascinating titles as 

ENEMY FROM SPACE, THE EYES OF 
ANNIE JONES and EEGAH I 



They may 

look cute and lovable, but they’re pretty danger- 
ous for mortals to go fooling around with — as 
Darby finds out. He’s after the pot of gold 
belonging to Brian (Jimmy O’Dea), the King of 
the Leprechauns. And he nearly gets it, too, as 
well as three wishes. But King Brian is a little 
too clever, and a tragedy nearly results, before 
everything finally gets straightened out. The 
trick effects in this film are the finest Franken- 
atein’s editors have ever seen (which is going 
some), and we were very surprised when they 
didn't get nominated for an Academy Award. 

This picture is also closer to a horror film than 
anything the Disney studios have yet done. 
Small wonder, with Robert Stevenson directing. 
He was the man in back of the camera for Kar- 
loff's The Man Who Lived Again. There are not 
only the httle people and their eerie underworld 
kingdom, but a mountain that splits open, a 
Pookah or spirit horse, the Costa Bower (Death 
Coach) and its headless driver. And a banshee. 
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THE TEMPEST ON 
SHAKESPEARE AVENUE 

By Dvnnis Mitchell 

I am amozed— no. ailounded— ot the tre- 
mendous quolity of Castle of Franhenstein. 
As a fan of science-fiction, horror and fan- 
tasy films since I was old enough to write 
and read, I feet I am qualified to speok of 
your magozine os the greotest boost to the 
field. Back in 1958. when I was still in grade 
school, I was seeing rrtovie after movie every 
weekend without fail. I talked monsters, 
I dreamed monsters. I lived monsters. When 
the first periodical of the filmonster field 
come out. I wos .enthrotled. Every chance 
1 got I ran to the newsstand to see if a new 
. issue was available. I loved them all. Years 
passed and new ones still poured forth. All 
of these mogazir.es offered pretty good 
photos, but the editors and writers knew 
little or nothing about the field — or anything 
else for that matter. They just cored about 
the money ospect. Meanwhile. Castle sprang 
up with its first issue after its predecessor. 
Journal of Frankenstein— and. to be frank, 
no one took CoF seriously. The first issue 
was quite mediocre, ond there were no signs 
that it might improve or oven continue. The 
peculiar quolity that one reader wrote about 
was evident for the first time in #2. The 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh issues 
followed, eoch trailing the other by some 
three-quarters of □ year. But each ond every 
issue has mode the previous one look like 
junk. The standards, printing, writing, orti- 
ties, pictures ond other features have im- 
proved three times over each issue. From 
here on in, I'm o CoF fan forever. You've 
shown o deep interest and concern for the 
field of fontasy and science fiction, and 
you've done a domed sight more work on 
each issue than many of the other magazines 
combined. Suffice to say that yours is the 
only decent hope left for true fons of the 
mocabre. It outranks Midi-Minuit pantos- 
tique and oil the others by a mile. Your 
writers seem To know so much about the 
field; even the very print and typefaces ore 
unique. Criticism of issues ^6 and ^7: Your 
TV Movieguide is one of the most compre- 
hensive lists of movie titles and costs ever 
published, and the ideo of such a list is 
quite original. But I nevertheless have some 
corrections ond additions, AFRICA SCREAMS 
was mode by Huntington Hartford Produc- 
tions. THE ASTOUlNDING SHE-MONSTER was 
made in 1958, not 1960. It was releosed 
by Amoriean-lnternational, not Ashcroft. AT- 
TACK OF THE CRAB MONSHRS ron 64 min- 
utes, not 70. BACK FROM THE DEAD ron 79 
minutes, not Bl. BATTLE BEYOND THE SUN is 
the dubbed version of the 1961 Russian film, 
THE HEAVENS CALL. BAHLE IN OUTER 
SPACE ran 90 minutes, not 74. BEAST OF 
HOLLOW MOUNTAIN was based on an ideo 
by Willis O'Brien, but he did not do the 
animation. The effects in Regiscope were 
done by Jock Rabin and Louis De Witt (whose 


credits include KRONOS DAUGHTER OF DR. 
JEKYLL ond THE 30 FOOT BRIDE OF CANDY 
ROCK). BEAST WITH 1,000,000 EYES ran 71 
minutes, not 78. It wos not directed by Roger 
Cormon, but by Dovid Kramorsky. THE 
BRAIN is sometimes seen under the title 
OVER MY DEAD BODY. American-lnterno- 
tional's DAY THE EARTH FROZE is the 1959 
Russian film SAMPA. Come now, fellers, 
MASQUERADE was a lot better then that! 
You should have been more severe on 
ATRAGON. Calling it "moderotely enter- 
toining" would have been correct If you were 
referring to the Hast 15 minutes. The entire 
first 70 minutes or so were an idiotic bore. 
Many of the Japanese movies mode recently 
-SECRET OF THE TELEGIAN, WARNING 
FROM S.^ACE, HUMAN VAPOR, GODZILLA VS. 
THE THING, GHIDRAH. THE THREE-HEADED 
MONSTER and ATOMIC RULERS OF THE 
WORLD — hove all been similar in thot the 
oction scenes ore restricted to the final reel- 
Either the first half or more is bogged down 
with meoningles folk and mediocre acting 
or else nothing hoppens ot all. The Japanese 
have gotten worse, not better; the originol 
GODZILLA, BATTLE IN OUTER SPACE, THE 
MYSTERIANS and perhaps RODAN stand as 
their only half decent productions. Now 
they are really getting out of hand with on 
endless barrage of "bottle" movies featuring 
King Kong, Gadzijla, Mothra, Rodon, etc- 
I hate Bert I. Gordon for filming VILLAGE 
OF THE GIANTS! Fomous (or rather infomous) 
cheop-movie producer BIG, after over three 
years of absence, has produced this abomin- 
able piece of cinema junk. It's loaded with 
lurid sex, cheap dialogue, disgusting teen- 
age love-making and lousy rock music. And 
worst of all, BIG claims that it is based on 
Food of the Gods by H. G, Wells! Ilf He 
never hot added much to the field with his 
obominotions such os KING DINOSAUR, THE 
CYCLOPS, AHACK OF THE PUPPET PEOPLE, 
WAR OF THE COLOSSAL BEAST, etc. THE 
MAGIC SWORD was considerably better, and 
when I heord thot he was going ta film 
Food of the Gods, I thought thot he had 
improved ro take his place with Corman 
and the others. But, seeing the outcome, I 
am outroged at the sacrilege of this classic 
novel. Do we have to toke this from some 
two-bit producer who doesn't know or care 
ore iota about the field? Let's oil boycott 
this production ond others of this quolity 
and get him where it hurts— his money- 
Down with these "teenage" twist-monster 
picruresl Please come out regulorly from 
now on and give us something to look for- 
ward to. And please keep on being the 
best darn film magazine in history by keep- 
ing up your fine sfondords. Long moy your 
greor magazine prosper! Hail to CoF! Den- 
nis Mitchell; 1234 Shakespeare .Avenue; 
Bronx, New York; 10452. 

* Re running limes of movies. Quite often 
it's possible fo find several different running 
times for one motion picturo. Americon ver- 
eions of foreign films sometimes run shorter 


. , . and the TV release of the same film 
may run even shorter. Sometimes running 
times found on publicity handouts at pre- 
view screenings wind up in print; loter, the 
film may be cut slightly before releose. (We 
found a total of three different running 
times for TOMB OF LIGEIA!) Mony reserved- 
seat films (LAWRENCE OF ARABIA, CLEO- 
PATRA, LONG DAY'S JOURNEY INTO 
NIGHT) are cut drasticolly before ployirtg at 
neighborhood theoters (so there cun be more 
profit from on extra show each doy). Local 
TV stations, os reported by Joe Oonte, con- 
tinue to cut sizable portions from films to fit 
their programming schedules, but we've no- 
ticed that, some TV distributors are now re- 
placing footage cut from certain films in tbe 
early days of television. (During a recent 
viewing of THE NIGHT HAS A THOUSAND 
EYES, we sow a scene which has been miss- 
ing for almost a decade.) The TV print of 
REQUEIM FOR A HEAVYWEIGHT, by the way, 
contains footage that was never seen in 
the theatrical version. In the midst of oil 
this confusion, you'll have to admit that 
maintaining accurocy on running times is a 
pretty difficult chore.— Ed. 


CAMP UNTIL READY 

by John House 

Castle of Frankenstein it greall I mean 
great) Your articles art great! Your pictures 
are grear! Your taste in comics is great (I'm 
on MMMSer, tod)l On top of all that, you're 
pretty darn goodi I've been comparing os 
many different monster mogozines oi I con 
find; 1 genuinely think that yours Is Number 
Ore. Sadly, there is one point you made In 
CoF #6 with which I must disagree. You 
said that Irwin Allen was "scroping bottom" 
with VOYAGE TO THE BOHOM OF THE SEA. 
Well, the Seoview made It on top lost sea- 
son, and much wos spent on new special 
effects and scenes for this yeor's series. [Out 
comment on VOYAGE wos made offer an 
advance preview of the pilot episodo only. 
Since that time, the series has improved con- 
siderably . . . with emphosis an tighter 
scripting and unbridled imagination. In- 
spired costing of character actors like Victor 
Buone has been e definite asset. Credit also 
Richard Bosehart — certainly the most talented 
actor to ever work as a regulor in □ series 
of this nature. His acting has pulled the 
show through many an awkward and cliche 
moment.— Ed, j Camping trips ore great, 
right, but there are times when you get to 
the point where you'll read anything you 
con get your hards on. Well, lost summer 
while camping, I reached this point and 
read my mother's Family Circle. In it I found 
two-pages on FANTASTIC VOYAGE. Now 
look, if o book obout recipes and knitting 
needles can get thot much on what may be 
the year's hottest sf, film, you con do better. 
Continued 
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LOST IN SPACE (Wednesdays on 
CBS-TV) is set in the year 1997— 
but this space creature seems to 
hork back to Mary Shelley's 
monster of the 19th Century. 


car t you? How about sorre photos from 
LOST IN SPACE? I think It's the best new 
show of the season. John House; 6540 North 
B'ock Conycn; Phoenix, Arizona; 85017. 

6 You aren't the only person orourtd who 
seems to think that CoF is perfect for camp- 
ing trips, John. See THE CAMP FOLLOWERS 
GUIDE (96c, Avon). 

NECROLOGY 

by John Trosterson 

Anne Crowford, who co-starred in 8EDE- 
LIA (listed in your “8" fi.m incJex), died in 
1957 ot the oge of 35. Werner Krauss (Or. 
Coligori in the 1921 classic) died in 1959, 
aged 73. Conrad Void! {who also starred in 
CALIGARI) died in 1943, oged 50. Ted Chees- 
man s name come out "Ted Chessman'' in 
my lost letter. One of the actors strangled 
by THE CRAWLING HAND was former voude- 
villian Syd Soyler, who died in 1961. aged 
63. Here's o fairly complete lists of 1965 
Deoths; Jon 7— Jimmy O'Doa, 66, who 
played King Brion in Disney's DARBY O'GILL 
AND THE LITTLE PEOPLE. Jon. 19-FfGnk 
Reicher, 89, who co-storred as Coptoin 
Englehorn in KING KONG. Jon, 29— John 
lorkin, 52, who wos featured in this past 
yeor's SATAN BUG ... of a heort ottock. 
Feb. 12 — Henry Kulky, 53, regulor on 
VOYAGE TO THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA . - - 
of o heort attack. Feb. 23— John Kitzmiller, 
51, Negro friend of James Bond in DR. NO 
ond co-stor of VENUS AGAINST THE SON 
OF HERCULES. March 6— Margaret Dumont, 
75, famed comedienne of the Marx Brothers 
films ... of a heart ottock. Her next to 
lost film wos ZOTZ! Week of April 7— Rip 
Von Ronkel, 57, who wrote the screenploy 
for DESTINATION MOON: ond Losdisloo 
Voido, 59, who directed AN ANGEL LANDS 
IN BROOKLYN with Peter Ustinov ... in 
Barcelona of o heart ottock. April 23— Len- 
nie Morris, 56, mentolist who was portner 
with Madame de Lys . . . in Blackpool Eng- 
land. April 27— Alon Bunco, 62, who shored 
stor billing In 1961's HOMICIDAL ... in a 
New York hospital. April 30— Helen Chond- 
ler, 59, of DRACULA fome ... in Hollywood 
after surgery. May 5— Gene Anderson, 34, 
British octress who co-starred In THE DAY 
EARTH CAUGHT FIRE; her husbond wos Ed- 
ward Judd, star of FIRST MEN IN THE 
MOON, May 12 — Roger Vailland, 57 French 
novelist, playwright, TV bit actor and screen- 
writer (BLOOD AND ROSES) ... of lung 
concer. Jure 18— John F. Horgother, 81, 
famous vaudeville magician and escape 
artist known widely os "The Hondcuff King.'' 
June 22— David 0. Seiznick, 63, executive 
producer of KING KONG; co-producer of 
THE THIRD MAN; producer of SPELLBOUND 
ond PORTRAIT OF JENNIE ... of a heart 
ottock. iHe hod hoped someday to film The 
Accident, by Dexter Masters, about the dan- 
gers of working with nucleor materials.) 
June 26— Reginald Beckwith, 56, English 
character octor who had principal roles in 
CURSE OF THE DEMON, THE DAY THE 
EARTH CAUGHT FIRE and BURN, WITCH, 
BURN) (His lost role wos an l+oiion airplane 
pilot in NEVER PUT IT IN WRITING.) Jure 
27— Anthony Viellet^ 62, who co-authored 
(with John Huston) the 1946 Orson Welles 
film, THE STRANGER, July 3 — Edna Gregory, 
56, who storred opposite Erich Von Stroheim 
in the 1929 GREAT GABBO . . . after emer- 
gency surgery. July 4— Liso Howard, TV re- 
porter who wos’ in the 1955 Karloff film 
SABAKA and the 1953 DONOVAN'S BRAIN. 
July 11 — Chorles Clark "Bud" Lawton, 61, 
veteron cinemotogropher whose tost film is 
the horror parody OH DAD, POOR DAD, 
MAMA'S HUNG YOU IN THE CLOSET AND 
I'M FEELING SO SAD ... of o stroke. Sept. 
2— Felix Feist, 55, director of DONOVAN'S 
BRAIN ... of cancer. Sept. 22-Jo$eph 




Cyclopean monster 
from LOST IN SPACE 
two'parter titled 
"The Keeper." Guest 
star Michael Rennie 
portrayed a modern- 
day Jonah visiting 
a strange planet in 
search of space 
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CoFanaddicts 

Seicnci-fontaiiil Poul Andtnen gMi tha <oini<>itrlp Iraafmant In Tem Raamy'i TRUMPET 
(50e par i$Mia, 1709 Dabbia Driva, Plano, Taxot, 7^74). 


MIKE MclNERNEY 
EXPLORES THE 
FABULOUS FANTASTIC 
WORLD OF SCIENCE 
FICTION FANZINES... 

Sclanca fiction fandom can bo a cfran9a placa 
at fir»t ancountar, Tha language ■» esoteric and the 
fans ^oll seem to know each other so well that 

start gradvollv until you gat the feel of' tha 
hobby. Don't expect to understand it all ot 


ASTRON («3), from Dwoin Koiser, 5321 
Mountoin View Drive, Los Vegas, Nevada, con< 
fains a varied list of fiction, verse and ortldea. 
The spirit duplication is competent but not out. 
stonding. Published on an irregular bosis. 25c 

YANDRO which won the Hugo award as the 
best sfanzine published last year, is perhapo the 
best fanzine for the naofon to start on, This 

by Bob'coulson, Route 3, Hartford City, Ind., 
4734S. 30c each or 12 for S2.S0. 

ZENITH SPECULATION is published by 

Pato Weston, 9 Porloch Crescent, Northfield, 
Birmingham 31 , Greet Dritoio, 30c each. Money 
should be sent to Weston's U. S. agent A1 Lewis, 
1825 Greenfield Ave., Los Angeles 25, California. 
A serious fanzine devoted to reviews, orticles 
on writers and onalyses of sf. Material is well 

Xr ZE"NITH*to vvi'n the Hugo ot'’the'^19M Wwld 
DOUfilE:BILL Is o lorge, nicely mimeoed fon* 

Availoble for 25c from Mollardi at 214 Mock- 
inow Ave., Akron, Ohio, 44313. Articles, fiction, 

could use some tighter editing and better lay- 
outs, contents ore very uneven, and fine ma- 
teriel is interspersed with poorer efiarts, 
ALGOL, from Andy Porter, 24 E. 32nd St., 

and ortwork ore excellent— but esoteric. The 
tenth issue contains book reviews by Dick Lupofi, 
an orticle by Bill Blackbeord on pulp magazines, 
soma axcellent artwork by Jack Goughan ond 
a full poga plug for the committee bidding for 
the World Science Fiction Convention in New 

RIVERSIDE QUARTERLY (r;3], on impressive 
fanzine from leland Shopiro, Bex 32, University 
Station, Soskatoon, Canada, features a printed 
holF-.size format with near-prafessional appeor- 
once and quolity. Best thing in this issue Is 
Algis Budrys' parody of Roy Bradbury. Should 
interest anyone who has o serious interest in 
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THE SECRETS OF DR. TAVERNER, Dion Fortune, Llewellyn Pub- 
lications, 1962, 234 pgs., $4.95. Jacket by Hannes Bok- 

THE SECRETS OF DR. TAVERNER (first published in 1926) is 
one of those books which, despite long years of being out 
of print and virtually unobtainable, has steadily developed a 
noteworthy reputation in the field. Today it has deservedly 
achieved a near classic status, and it is with great fervor 
that we welcome this Llewellyn reprint of weird and occult 
tales featuring one of the most amaiing psychic investigators 
in occult fiction. Certainly there is a wholly new audience 
ready to discover Dr. Taverner for the first time. 

Dion fortune admits to a profound belief in psychic phenomena, 
and goes so far as to claim that all the tales in DR. TAVERNER 
are structured on fact. She was an assiduous and devoted 
scholar of the occult sciences, and apparently one of those 
fortunate writers endowed with a natural creative bent. In 
her iiftetime she produced a staggering number of books— 
novels, volumes of short stories, articles, poetry, and a vast 
amount of non-fiction related to her fields of interest. All of 
her output reflects her esoteric learnings. But one does not 
have to accept an iota of mysticism to enjoy her fiction, for 
Dion Fortune is an entertaining writer of the first order. She 
writes with ease and skill. Her tales, moving effortlessly 
towards their climax, are vivid and fast paced, while her pipts 
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In 1935 Karloff was busy playing the horribly 
scarred criminal Bateman in Universal’s THE 
RAVEN with Lugosi once again. And also the 
same year he went into the role that moviegoers 
long awaited : it was the return to the screen of 
Dr. Frankenstein’s creation in THE BRIDE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN (which many consider to be 
the best of the Universal series). 

This time there was no doubt in viewers minds 
who played the monster. Assisting in the cast 
were Colin Clive repeating as Dr, Frankenstein, 
Valerie Hobson as his wife, and Ernest Thesiger 
as a new character — the sinister Dr. Pretorius. 
But the real surprise of the film was — Elsa Lan- 
chester (Mrs. Charles Laughton) as the 
monsters newly created mate. 

In a special prologue, Miss Lanchester is 
shown as the authoress of the story, Mary Shel- 
ley. She continues the story of Frankenstein 
from where it had left off at the end of the first 
film. We see Dr. Pretorius, coming to see Dr. 
Frankenstein and persuading him to continue 
his experiments. They decide to create a bride 
for the monster, who still lives. Dr. Pretorius is 
a strange individual indeed. He keeps tiny people 
in bottles; and he tries to teach the monster to 
speak .... with some success. (But in the third 
film the monster is as dumb as at the start. ) 

The monster is captured, and imprisoned in 
the village jail. But it escapes. It also meets an 
old, blind hermit who treats it like an equal, not 
being able to see its ugly form. 

Frankenstein refuses to go on with his experi- 
ments, and the monster steals the Doctor's wife, 
Elizabeth. Forced to continue, he creates a mate 
who screams and shrieks and shrinks away 
from the “bridegroom.” In rage, the monster 
throws the inevitable switch, and the laboratory 
blows sky-high. 

MORE HORRORS 

In THE RAVEN, Bela Lugosi was the real 
star as Dr. Vollin. A famous surgeon, he was 
obsessed by torture and death, and admired the 
works of Edgar Allan Poe. (Like THE BLACK 
CAT, this picture was based on ideas in stories 
by Poe.) When Karloff, an escaped murderer, 
comes to him to have his face changed, he sees an 
opportunity. Operating, Vollin mutilates Bate- 
man (Karloff) horribly, then forces him to help 


in his mad scheme for revenge against a girl 
who wouldn’t marry him. In return, he promises 
to give Bateman a new face. But Karloff defies 
the order of the madman, and it is Dr. Vollin 
instead who gets horribly killed. He is trapped 
in his own device, a room whose walls slowly 
close in to crush the luckless victim. Boris dies, 
too — shot by the doctor. 

THE INVISIBLE RAY, in 1936, marked one 
of Karloff’s oddest roles — a radio-active man, 
killing with his mere touch. This Universal -pro- 
duction, a clever mixture of science fiction and 
horror, again co-starred Lugosi. This time he 
played a good character, Dr. Benet, while Karloff 
was the evil one — Dr. Janos Rukh. 

From a strange opening, in Rukh’s laboratory 
and observatory, the locale moved to Africa in 
search of a strange element (“Radium X”) from 
outer space. Its fall to earth in a meteor is seen 
in an amazing device of Dr. Rukh’s — a kind of 
television that seeks into the past. 

Rukh finds the element, but becomes con- 
taminated. He is now walking death; he glows 
in the dark, and anything he touches dies. Dr. 
Benet manages to cure him, and they return to 
Paris. But Rukh, driven insane by contact with 
the element, thinks his discovery has been stolen, 
^Ti d determines to take revenge. He refuses to 
take the antidote, and as his terrible powers 
return he sets out to kill all the members of the 
African expedition. But he must take the anti- 
dote again at intervals, otherwise the radiation 
will get out of control. When he is about to 
complete his plans, his aged mother (Violet 
Kemble Cooper) strikes the vial of antidoe from 
his hands, destroying it. “It’s better this way,” 
cries Rukh, and leaps from a roof. But the radia- 
tion is too strong, and in a bright flare his body 
is turned to ashes before it touches the groimd. 

FROM THE GRAVE TO THE TOWER 

Also that year, he went to England again to 
star in two more horror tales; JUGGERNAUT 
and THE MAN WHO LIVED AGAIN. In both 
he played doctors, slightly mad as usual. 
JUGGERNAUT’S Dr. Sartorius poisoned himself 
when his crimes were discovered, then delivered 
a lecture on his dying symptoms. 

Dr. Laurience, in THE MAN WHO LIVED 
AGAIN, swapped souls with his rival in the 
affections of a girl. 

Back in America, when Warner Brothers 
wanted to make THE WALKING DEAD, they 
knew whom to use in the leading role. They 
brought him back from the dead through 
science, and he proceeded to revenge himself on 
the men who put him in the grave — by scaring 
them to death! 

THE INVISIBLE MENACE . . . THE BLACK 
ROOM . . . CHARLIE CHAN AT THE OPERA 
. . . these are some of the titles of other Karloffian 
epics that come floating up from the gray mist 
of the past. 

When 1938 audiences saw the opening of 
TOWER OF LONDON, they were treated to the 
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sight of a bald Karloff, gr inning evily as he 
sharpened a huge axe. He was playing Mord, the 
club-footed executioner and torturer of the 
Tower. This Universal production {also starring 
Basil Rathbone) was an historical drama with 
horrific overtones, telling the story of the evil 
King Richard HI of England. Modern audiences 
have seen a version of this tale, from Shake- 
speare's play, with Laurence Olivier. 

Karloff and Rathbone co-starred in another 
film that year, with the same director, Rowland 
V. Lee. This was SON OF FRANKENSTEIN, 
the most elaborate of the series. It was the last 
time Boris ever played the monster, though he 
reappeared in two subsequent Frankenstein pic- 
tures. Besides the two stars, there was Bela 
Lugosi to grin fiendishly as the broken-necked 
Ygor, a character new to the series. And Lionel 
Atwill as Inspector Krogh, with a false arm as a 
memento of his last encounter with the monster. 

Baron Wolf von Frankstein comes with his 
wife and young son to live at the ancestral castle. 
It has been abandoned for many years, ever since 
his father's disastrous attempts to create life. 
There he meets Ygor, who had been hanged for 
grave robbing, but continued to live — with a 
broken neck. Ygor reveals the amazing fact that 
the Monster still lives, but is unconscious. Von 
BYankenstein (Rathbone) determines to bring it 


back to life, and complete his father’s unsuccess- 
ful experiment. Aided by Ygor, he does. 

But Ygor begins using the monster to murder 
the members of the jury that convicted him 
years before. Learning of this, von Frankenstein 
confronts him, they struggle, and Ygor is killed. 
Finding the body, the monster kidnaps von 
Frankenstein's son and is about to kill him , 
when the Baron arrives and tumbles him into a 
pit of boiling sulphur. All is serene — until the 
next time. 

As THE MAN THEY COULD NOT HANG, 
Boris returned fronj the grave once more. This 
was the first of a series of pictures with similar 
themes and titles, all directed for Columbia by 
Nick Grinde and written by Karl Brown. They 
are included in the SHOCK movie series appear- 
ing around different areas of the country on TV. 
Doctor Henryk Savaard (Karloff, who else?) 
has been experimenting with restoring the dead 
to life. He develops a mechanical heart for this 
purpose, and decides to test it with a volunteer. 
But the stupid police break in during the experi- 
ment, and not being horror movie fans refuse to 
believe Savaard when he explains that he killed 
the fellow only so he could bring him back to 
life. The judge is equally unscientific, and the 
poor Doctor is hung. 
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But all is not lost — his assistant gets hold of 
his body and brings it to life again. However, 
the reanimated scientist is a homicidal manic 
bent on revenge. He disposes of six members of 
the jury that hung him before the police inter- 
fere again. At the very last, he uses his machine 
to restore his accidentally killed daughter to life. 
Then he destroys it, and keels over himself. 

1940 saw a repetition of the formula in BE- 
FORE I HANG; and for another 1940 chiller, 
Boris returned to Universal to co-star with 
Lugosi for the fifth time. The picture was 
BLACK FRIDAY, with a complicated plot con- 
cerning gangsters, brain surgery, and hidden 
loot. It was written by Kurt Siodmak, author of 
DONOVAN’S BRAIN and of scripts for many 
more horror flickers. 

When THE DEVIL COMMANDS his servant, 
Karloff must obey — and he did, in '41, in the 
Columbia picture of that name. He tries to con- 
tact his dead wife through a strange machine of 
his own devising, but his experiments all back- 
fire. and at the end his machine explodes just as 
an angry mob storms his house. 

He tried comedy that year and the following, 
in YOU’LL FIND OUT and THE BOOGIE MAN 
WILL GET YOU, playing menaces with comic 
overtones. Peter Lorre co-starred in the latter. 
THE CLIMAX followed in ’44, and was a 
straight role, quite similar to THE PHANTOM 
OF THE OPERA which had just been remade 
with Claude Raines. 

K.4RLOFF, THE BODY SNATCHER 

’44 was also the year that found Mr. K. in 
one of the finest films of his career, THE BODY 
SNATCHER. This was one of the group of pic- 
tures made for RKO by the late and great Val 
Lewton, which brought new life to the “horror” 
field. (Another was THE CAT PEOPLE, con- 
sidered a terror classic.) SNATCHER was based 
on the story by the same name by Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 

Set in Scotland in the 19th Century this tale 
told of a medical man unable to obtain bodies for 
medical research due to the ignorance of the 
time. He is forced to cooperate with the cold- 
blooded Gray (Karloff) who steals newly buried 
corpses from their graves. He had formerly 
worked for the infamous team of Burke and 
Hare, of whom the following rhyme was written 
and chanted in the streets: 

Up the close an’ down the stair 
But an' ben wi’ Burke an’ Hare; 

Burke’s the butcher. Hare’s the thief, 

An’ Knox the boy who buys the beef. 

The Knox referred to was a doctor to whom 
they sold the cadavers. Finding corpses in short 
supply. Gray decides to provide a few, and does 
so, unknown to the doctor (Henry Daniell). A 
servant (Lugosi) finds out about his racket and 
wants to be cut in. Karloff obligingly demon- 
strates his technique, but Lugosi doesn’t survive 
the demonstration— he is strangled . The doctor 
finally discovers what Gray has been doing and 
kills him. 


In a horrifying climax, the corpse of an old 
woman seems to turn into that of Gray, and 
menaces the doctor. The doctor’s wagon careens 
off the road, and the terrified doctor joins Gray 
into oblivion. 

(The Burke and Hare story has just been done 
again, in England, by the makers of JACK THE 
RIPPER. Peter (hashing stars as Dr. Knox.) 

BACK TO FRANKENSTEIN 

1945 rolled along, and Karloff returned to the 
Frankenstein series, which had brought him his 
initial fame. The film was an all-star cast 
throughout and called THE HOUSE OF 
FRANKENSTEIN. Since Karloff had stepped 
out of the series, two more films had been made, 
with Lon Chaney and Bela Lugosi as the 
monster. In his return, Karloff didn’t play this 
part, but that of a mad doctor. A hitherto un- 
known actor named Glenn Strange played the 
role of the doctor’s creature. He put in only a 
comparatively short appearance toward 1fiie 
film ’s end. 

Imprisoned for experiments similar to those of 
Dr. Frankenstein, Dr. Gustav Niemann (Kar- 
loff) manages to escape during a thunderstorm. 
He takes with him another prisoner, the hunch- 
back Daniel (J. Carrol Naish). They join the 
travelling horror show of Professor Bruno Lam- 
pini (George Zucco) . Daniel murders Lampini 
and Niemann impersonates him, planning re- 
venge on all those who imprisoned him. 

One of the exhibits in the show is the skeleton 
of Count Dracula with a stake through the 
heart. Niemann removes the stake and the 
Count (John Carradine) returns to life. He 
agrees to help Niemann gain revenge. Proceed- 
ing in this, he kills one man and very nearly gets 
away, but is pursued by the police. Niemann and 
Daniel abandon him and escape themselves. Try- 
ing to get back into his coffin before daylight, 
Dracula fails and is destroyed by the rays of the 
rising sun. 

Now Niemann proceeds to the ruins of the 
Frankenstein, castle and laboratory. He hopes to 
rediscover Frankenstein’s lost secrets and com- 
bine them with his own techniques. There he 
discovers the Monster and the Wolf Man, frozen 
in the ice. He brings the Wolf Man (Lon 
Chaney) to life by thawing him out, but the 
Monster will require the use of a special ap- 
paratus to revive him. They proceed to Nie- 
mann’s old laboratory, along with a gypsy girl 
they have befriended (Elena Verdugo). 

The doctor continues with his plans, as the 
Wolf Man kills one of the people of the nearby 
village. The villagers form a posse to hunt for 
the werewolf. Meanwhile the Wolf Man and the 
gypsy girl have fallen in love. She kills him 
with a silver bullet as he leaps at her, ending his 
torment, then dies herself. Doctor Niemann re- 
vives the Monster, but the villagers see the lights 
in his reopened laboratory and go to investigate. 
The Monster picks up Doctor Niemann and drags 
him away. As the villagers follow, both sink 
into a swamp and do not rise. 
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BORIS MEETS BUD AND LOU 

After HOUSE OF FRANKENSTEIN, Karloff 
went back to RKO to do THE ISLE OF THE 
DEAD for Lewton. He played a comparatively 
straight part, as a military man, marooned on an 
island by a deadly plague. The horror supplied 
by a dead woman, who wasn’t really dead. The 
woman slowly “comes to life” in a spellbinding 
sequence. 

In BEDLAM, made the following year for the 
same studio, he was back in his usual fiendish 
form. As Master Sims, he conspires to have' a 
young woman put in the notorious asylum, where 
he reigns supreme, terrorizing the helpless 
patients. In an eerie climax, they seize him and 
hold a “trial.” He meets death at the hands of 
one of them. 

Horror pictures were now on the decline, and 
Karloff played some parts in more routine films, 
including UNCONQUBRED. In 1949 he played 
opposite Abbott and Costello. 

In this one. Universal’s ABBOTT AND COS- 
TELLO MEET THE KILLER, Karloff was listed 
as a star, but only had a small part. The two 
comics were investigating a series of murders, 
and met Karloff in the course of their inquiries. 
He played Swami Talpur, a fake fortune teller 
from Brooklyn. There was the expected mixture 
of melodrama arid high-jinks. 

Two years later Karloff returned to the fold 
with a horrcir picture, THE STRANGE DOOR. 


This was based, like THE BODY SNATCHER, 
on a Robert Louis Stevenson story. Charles 
Laughton co-starred in this Universal produc- 
tion, along with Sally Forrest. 

THE BLACK CASTLE, made in '52, featured 
Richard (Robin Hood) Greene, as well as 
Karloff. 

In 1953 Mr. K. became the 7th actor in cinema 
history to portray a famous dual role in 
ABBOTT AND COSTELLO MEET DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Based on Steven- 
son’s horror classic, this was the first comedy 
version ever made. Secret doors, weird serums, 
and chases up the sides of buildings were in- 
volved. Not only did Karloff turn into a monster, 
but so did Costello. The chubby comic became a 
huge mouse as well as a creature with a con- 
tagious bite. 

When 1956 arrived, Karloff began work on the 
United Artists release, VOODOO ISLAND. In 
this he appears as an investigator of the strange 
and unusual. Seeking to learn the reason why 
several men have become silent zombie-like crea- 
tures, he soon became involved with some man- 
eating plants and a lost tribe. 

Made in England and released here by MGM, 
Boris did THE HAUNTED STRANGLER, a 
period piece set around the turn of the century. 
Boris investigates a series of murders, only to 
find he had committed them himself when the 
Hyde-like side of his personality emerged. 

Conlinuad 
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private hell.” 




A DIPLOMAT IS BORN 

The man who was to become known 
to millions as Boris Karloff was born 
under quiet circumstances in London. 
England. He was christened William 
Henry Pratt on that 23d day of No- 
vember in 1887. and it is possible that 
even then his family had the youngster's 
future set. Mr. Pratt was a public 
official in India, and it seemed only 
proper that William Henry ithe young- 
est of 8 sons) should follow in his foot- 
steps. Accordingly, the youth was edu- 
cated at the Merchant Taylors' School, 
at Uppingham, and finally at London 
University, for the ConsiUar Service, 
He specialized in Chinese customs, and 
it was planned that he serve there. 
'This must have come in handy in later 
years, when he played oriental roles 
like "Mr. Wong" and "Fu Manchu".) 

On his early years, Karloff says: 
"Never knew my father. No, never 
did. Died when I was a baby, I was 
brought up by my brothers. Only one 
of them still survives." This is Sir John, 
an ex-diplomat, "a gentleman of the 
tweedy country sort.” 

THE DEVIL IN CANADA 

Young W'illiam Henry soon discovered 
he had no liking for the striped trousers 
and cutaway coat of the diplomatic 
world. In the early 1900's, he ran off 
to Canada, where no doubt opportunities 
seemed more abundant than in England, 
His initial goal was to try farming, but 
he later worked as a truckdriver, 
laborer, and then — finally — an actor 
This was in 1910. 

He was able to persuade a travelling 
stock company to hire him by telling 
them that he was an accomplished actor 
from abroad. At least the last part 
was true. His stage debut was, ap- 
propriately enough, in "The Devil". He 
didn't play the role of Satan, but that 
of a banker. Other jobs with other such 
companies followed. Going in those 
early days was quite rugged. The com- 
panies trouped around quite a bit, and 
William Henry got to do nearly as much 
travelling as he would have in the 
Consular Service. One year in North 
Dakota he played over a hundred differ- 
ent parts! Such training proved in- 
valuable for the young actor, and he 
soon became as experienced as he'd first 
claimed to be. 

Later, over-enthusiastic press agents 
tended to exaggerate his importance in 
those early acting days. "1 was only a 
small member of a small troupe in the 
sticks,” says Karloff. Stardom was to 
come much later. 

PRATT BECOMES KARLOFF 

Somewhere along the line, William 
Henry Pratt changed his name to the 
one by which he is now known— Boris 
Karloff. 'Why? "Well,” he says, "I 
didn't think Pratt a terribly good stage 
name, so I changed it to Karloff. It's a 
remote family name on my mother's 
side. It's been a very fortunate name 
for me. A lucky name.” 

World War 1 broke upon the scene, 
and Karloff tried to enlist in the British 
Army. But his military career was cut 
short before it began — a heart murmur 
caused him to be rejected. So he con- 


tinued acting. One stock company 
brought him to Los Angeles, then just 
beginning to be a movie center. The 
company chose that moment to fold, and 
the budding actor returned to driving a 
truck. 

VILLAINS TO ORDER 

It was at this time that another turn- 
ing point in Karloff's career was 
reached. He met Lon Chaney. Sr. The 
famous actor was soon to become the 
horror king of the silent era, playing-ff 
variety of bizarre and freakish roles: 
the Phantom of the Opera, the Hunch-, 
back of Notre Dame, a vampire, and 
many others. It was he who induced 
Karloff to try movies, and try them he 
did — as an extra. Karloff and the elder 
Chaney were to remain fast friends, 
though they never appeared together on 
the screen. 

Karloff’s first known film appearance 
was in 1919. Douglas Fairbanks, the 
swashbuckling silent star, had formed 
his own company to make an adventiu'e 
picture called HIS MAJESTW, THE 
AMERICAN. Our Boris played one of 
a gang of spies, and was on the screen 
for a grand total of two minutes! The 
film was released by United Artists. 
Years later, in 1956, Karloff made 
VOODOO ISLAND for the same firm— 
as a star. 

He went on playing a variety of minor 
roles. In his third film, he had a 
featured part as a villainous French- 
Canadian fur trapper. This was THE 
DEADLIER SEX, released in 1920. It 


was his first important screen role, the 
first of a succession of assorted villains. 
These were to include a Moroccan 
bandit, an evil first mate, an Indian 
Maharajah, a sheik, and various half- 
breeds. He was no longer an extra now, 
but by no means a star, either, 

In OMAR THE TENTMAKER '1922' 
he finally played a non-villainous role— 
an oriental potentate. But the respite 
was short-lived, for he was soon back 
carrying knives and guns and leering 
evilly. It was the same pattern, in a 
contemporary American locale iDY’NA- 
MITE DAN, 1924), a foreign one (PA- 
RISIAN NIGHTS. '25', or in the old 
West (PRAIRIE LIFE, '25) 

MOLTEN LEAD AND MESMERISM 

Lest anyone get the idea that our 
Boris was the unhappy victim of type 
casting, let me reassure them. "When 
I first started acting on the stage,” says 
the Master of Horror, “I liked 'heavy' 
roles, and later in pictures 1 always 
sought them.” 

He continued to seek (and get' parts 
as a cr(xik, a murder victim, a sailor, 
a border smuggler, and a conspirator. 
A highlight was his role in FORBIDDEN 
CARGO ('25'. As the first mate of a 
rum-running ship, he was shown pre- 
paring to torture the film's her(3 by 
pouring molten lead in his eyes. It 
was a foretaste of his later career, and 
of the many tortures he was to inflict 
on countless victims. 

But more important still was his ap- 
pearance opposite Lionel Barrymore in 
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THE BELLS (’26). Barrymore was a 
murderer, and Karloff played a mes- 
merist, in a part that brought him his 
first critical notice. 

Times don’t change very much. In 
1927, “Tarzan" pictures were being 
made, just as they are today. Boris 
appeared in one, TARZAN AND THE 
GOLDEN LION. James Pierce was the 
ape-man. and Karloff played (as nearly 
as can now be determin^j the part of 
the chief villain, the head of a group of 
lion worshippers. 

BACK INTO THE SHADOWS 

Just as his career was starting to 
look brighter, THE JAZZ SINGER 
electrified the world, and Karloff 
dropped into obscurity again, lost in 
the shuffle of the conversion to sound. 
But his stage training had taught him 
to act with his voice as well as his face 
and gestures, and he began to get small 
parts in early "talkies". His first such 
appearance was in UNHOLY NIGHT, 
made by MGM in 1929. It was directed 
by Lionel Barrymore, who may have 
remembered their appearance together 
in THE BELLS when he decided to give 
Boris the part of a Hindu servant. Thus 
Boris Karloff spoke on the screen for 
the first time, although no one paid 
much attention. 

He played featured parts in films like 
THE SEA BAT and CRAFT in 1930 and 
’31. and took a stab at comedy in 
CRACKED NUTS (RKO. ’31). playing 
a revolutionist in a mythical kingdom. 
1931, of course was when he made 
FRANKENSTEIN. But though that role 
was to bring him stardom, he played 
many smaller parts during the year, for 
fame was still not to come overnight. 

A MONSTER COMES TO LIFE 

How did he get the part? What made 
Universal Pictures cast him in Mary 
Shelley's horror classic, in a role that 
catapulted him to fame? Different pec^de 
give different versions of the event. 
Karloff himself has said (JOURNAL OF 
FRANKENSTEIN) that it was his 
portrayal of a convict in THE CRIMI- 
NAL CODE^hich lingered in the mind 
of a studio executive, and induced him 
to try Boris for the part. 


Carl Laemmle, then the bead of Uni- 
versal, talked of Karloff’s eyes. 'They 
mirrored the sufferings of the poor dumb 
creature, in contrast to his frightful ap- 
pearance and hideous strength." 

But perhaps the real story was told 
by Bela Lugosi, in an interview with 
the press in 1935. The Hungarian-born 
actor had come to Hollywood in 1930 to 
repeat his stage success in DRACULA. 
When the bigwigs at Universal saw 
they had a hit on their hands, they at- 
tempted to sign Lugosi to a long-term 
contract. But the star’s agent held out 
for too much money, and the deal 
didn’t materialize. 

"So they exercised their option on 
me," explained Bela, "and informed me 
that I was to do FRANKENSTEIN.” 
(Universal had signed him for the 
DRACULA part, with the agreement 
that he was to make one more picture 
for them, if they desired— probably at 
the same salary.) Lugosi continued. 
"I made up for the role and had tests 
taken, which were pronounced O.K. 
Then I read the script, and didn't like 
it. So I asked to be withdrawn from the 
picture. Carl Laemmle said he’d permit 
it, if I’d furnish an actor to play the 
part. I scouted the agencies— and came 
upon Boris Karloff. I recommended 
him. He took tests. And that's how 
he happened to become a famous star 
of horror pictures — my rival, in fact." 

It is interesting to speculate on how 
different the careen of both men might 
have been if Lugosi had accepted the 
part. Of course be finally did play 
Frankenstein's monster, in the 1943 
production of FRANKENSTEIN MEETS 
THE WOLF MAN. 

In 1952 Lugosi gave an account of the 
FRANKENSTEIN casting to science fic- 
tion and horror writer Charles Beau- 
mont. It is quoted in Beaumont’s moving 
obituary of him in THE MAGAZINE OF 
FANTASY AND SCIENCE FICTION. 
December 1956. Bela related how he’d 
turned down the part because it had no 
dialogue. He had then called Karloff in 
New York, telling him that the part was 
nothing, "but perhaps he would make 


a little money.” Lugosi’s judgment was 
unfortunately not equal to his acting 
ability, for Karloff went on to surpass 
him in fame, and the part of Franken- 
stein’s twisted creation will probably 
live as long as movies continue to be 
shown. 

KARLOFF ON FRANKENSTEIN 

The Frankenstein monster remains 
Karloff's favorite role. “A fascinating 
j(ri}— he had no speech and hardly any 
intelligence, yet you had to convey a 
tragic part," says Boris. When the film 
was finished, he kept the padded shoes 
and giant headgear he had worn in it 
as souvenirs. His subsequent horror 
career included many roles, but he 
twice returned to the one that brought 
him fame. "That monster was. and is, 
my best friend. I had been an unsuccess- 
ful, unknown actor for 20 years— until 
I played him." So says Karloff. But 
after SON OF FRANKENSTEIN (’39). 
the monster's mask was laid aside— for 
good. "I refused to play him any more. 
He was going downhill. We had ex- 
hausted his possibilities. He was be- 
becoming a clown." 

The role brought him much fan mail, 
and he quotes from it to reinforce bis 
theory that horror films are not harm- 
ful to young people. "All my letters 
from young people invariably expressed 
great compassion for the monster 1 
played. I played it as a poor, helpless, 
inarticulate thing which was a victim of 
circumstances. They understood that, 
somehow." 

THE FIEND WITH THE SHY SMILE 

Although it was a while before they 
realized it. Universal now had a new 
star. Meanwhile. Karloff went on mak- 
ing non-horror films. In SCARFACE. 
he and Paul Muni were rival mobsters, 
until Muni shot him down in a bowling 
alley. By 1933 his fame was established, 
however, and Universal let out that they 
were planning to star him in a screen 
version of H. G. Wells' THE INVISIBLE 
MAN. But Claude Rains got the part 
instead, and Karloff returned in triumph 
to his native England (for the first time 
since he’d left it, more than 20 years 
earlier) to star in THE GHOUL. 

His hobbies at that time included 
hiking and cricket. In fact, he and the 
late C. Aubrey Smith were coaches of 
the UCLA cricket team. He is married 
(his wife isn’t in the theatrical pro- 
fession) and has a daughter (Sara Jane, 
born in 1938). His recent interests have 
included gardening and English poetry. 
Not what you’d expect from the diabolic 
roles he played, but as he says, "In 
person . . . I’m disappointingly normal.” 

What is he like, off the screen? "Such 
a sincere, friendly talker, one feels 
enriched ^ter meeting him," said one 
reporter. He was described as six feet 
tall, tanned, with gentle brown eyes and 
a shy smile. A kindly man with a 
sense of humor, and a love for acting. 
His hair is thick and glossy, he wears 
tortoise shell spectacles, and smokes a 
pipe. "When he gets going." said an- 
other reporter, "he talks a lot.” He 
has a small, white, almost invisible 

mustache, Contlnu«d 
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BLACK CATS AND SILVER DOLLARS 

In 1940 Karloff returned to his first 
love, the stage. The play was Joseph 
Kesselring’s ARSENIC AND OU) 
LACE, a clever mixture of comedy and 
terror. It opened in New York in Jan- 
uary of '41, and was a huge success. 
Karloff's part fitted him like a glove, 
since he played an escaped maniac who 
had been made to look like a movie star 
by plastic surgery. The star he looked 
like was, of course, Boris Karloff! Peter 
Lorre added to the giggles and chills as 
the doctor. It was filmed in '44, with 
Raymond Massey in the Karloff part. 

Although he was a well known star, 
he was still nervous about appearing 
on Broadway. "I was scared stiff about 
bow they'd like me," he said. "After 
all, I was just a provincial actor. I'd 
never played New York. And I cer- 
tainly wasn’t going to use my screen 
reputation." He loved being back on a 
stage again. "An audience is wonderful 
after a cold camera." But be had no 
intention of quitting the movies. 

Although he denied being especially 
superstitious, Karloff carried a 1928 
silver dollar constantly, during the run 
of the play. He'd gotten it several years 
before in Hollywood, when he was court- 
ing Mrs. Karloff. "You wouldn't find me 
playing without it." he said. He'd lost 
it once, when someone paid a news- 
dealer with it, but a quiet search of 
neighboring newstands enabled him to 
reclaim it. He was also careful, in hav- 
ing a publicity photo taken, only to 
seem to be standing under a ladder. 
As proof that such belies were not 
groundless, he reported that a black 
cat he'd posed with had clawed a piece 
out of his suit. 

At the rehearsals, Karloff was sur- 
prised that the last Line of the play was 
actually spoken onstage. That would 
never have been allowed in his old stock 
company days. It was considered bad 
luck. 

BORIS IN FAIRYLAND 

Having demonstrated his versatility. 
Karloff began appearing on stage and 
screen in a variety of roles. In '47 he 
played a villain in RKO’s non-horror 
Tm SECRET LIFE OF WALTER 
MITTY (starring Danny Kaye), "Grue- 
some” in the same company's DICK 
TRACY MEETS GRUESOME, and an 
Indian chief in Cecil B. De Mille’s 
frontier spectacle. UNCONQUERED, 
which starred Paulette Goddard and 
Garry Cooper, 

In 1948 he returned to Broadway to 
play in J, B. Priestley’s THE LINDEN 
TREE, and played an Indian again 
opposite Susan Hayward on the screen 
in TAP ROOTS (Universal.'. The fol- 
lowing year it was back to the stage 
again in the U.S. production of THE 
SHOP AT SLY CORNER, a successful 
British (hriUler. He was a kindly shop- 
keeper with murder in his heart. That 
same year he got his name into the title 
of a picture (ABBOTT k COSTELLO 
MEET THE KILLER. BORIS KARL- 
OFF). at least in some parts of the 
country, 

His next theatrical part was a definite 
hit, and a new departure for him— the 


role of Captain H(X)k in PETER PAN. 
Jean Arthur played the title role in this 
new production of J. M. Barrie's chil- 
dren's classic, which had music by no 
less a figure than Leonard Bernstein. It 
ran for 321 successful performances. 
Karloff was delightfully wicked as the 
one-handed pirate captain, alternately 
threatening Peter and the chUdren, and 
quaking in terror before the approach 
of his nemesis, the criocodile. He also 
surprised his fans by singing. Actually, 
a little-known facet of Mr. K's talent is 
his singing and dancing ability. He has 
done routines of this type several times 
during his career. 

That year (l9S0i marked a new jrfiase 
for him— that of a childrens' entertainer. 
Not only did he play Hook, but also 
served as narrator for the Czech puppet 
film THE EMPEROR'S NIGHTINGALE, 
based on Andersen's fairy-tale. The 
voice that had snarled and threatened 
proved equally at home telling stories 
to the little ones. More recently, he has 
recorded Kipling’s "Jungle Book" and 
"Just So Stories” for children, as well 
as Mother Goose. 

But perhaps his new role isn't too far 
removed from the old. As he says. 
"There is more horror and violence in 
nursery rhymes than in TV or films. 
Forget 'Frankenstein'. Take 'A Frog 
He Would A-Wooing Go', By golly, a 
cat kills a mouse and a rat, and a frog 
is eaten by a duck. Awfully cruel and 
savage. As for Grimm's Fairy Tales 
. . . well, for heaven's sake!" But he 
adds, reassuringly, “We were all 
brought up on fairy tales and none of 
us have turned out to be monsters — 
except maybe me.” 


His next stage role was in George 
Bernard Shaw’s DON JUAN IN HELL. 
He played the part of a statue in the 
British company, in the same role done 
on Broadway by Sir Cedric Hardwicke. 
Then, just for the sake of variety, it 
was off to India to film SABAKA, where 
he was a Hindu chief. (The film was 
released here in '55.) But even stranger 
was bis appearance in an Italian film 
(never shown in the U.S.), called IL 
MOSTRO DELL' ISOLA. The title can 
be translated as THE MONSTER OF 
THE ISLAND, and we can only assume 
that Boris played the title role, The film 
would he worth showing in America, if 
only for the odd sight of Karloff ap- 
parently speaking Italian! 

It was later that same year, however, 
that American audiences saw and beard 
him again, in a fine part in a dis- 
tinguished play: Lillian Heilman’s 
adaptation of Jean Anouilh's THE 
LARK. He was superb as The Bishop 
of Beauvais opposite Julie Harris as 
Joan of Arc, and added fresh praise to 
the acclaim he’d received in the past. 
In '57, he r^ated his performance for 
a nationwide audience via television, 

He has appeared before Ute electronic 
eye on many other occasions, in guest 
appearances with Dinah Shore and on 
numerous dramatic shows. He has also 
had his own series, COLONEL MARCH 
OF SCOTLAND YARD, and was an- 
nounced for a never-shown series called 
THE VEIL. More recently, he has 
hosted the THRILLER series. 

Although well past the age of retire- 
ment, Karloff has announced his in- 
tention of continuing his acting career 
as long as possible. geale 



FILMS 


31^ EDITIONS 



ARABIAN NIGHTS The intriguing story of Scheherazade, a beauti- 

ful dancing giri who helped depose a tyrant and put her true 
love on the throne. 



SON OF All BABA The sons of 

the forty thieves storm the 
paiace to free All Baba, im- 
prisoned by the traitorous 
Caliph, Despite formidable 
odds, these valiant swords- 
men crush the enemy In a 
thrilling, spectacular battle. 

ALI BABA AND THE 
FORTY THIEVES The colorful and 
exciting story of the cruel Mon- 
gol conquest of Baghdad and 
the resistance of All Baba. 



KILLER GORILLA 



pounding suspense when you find 
yourself with sDear-armed natives 
facing the most awesome beast 
of the darfc continent! 


A TOUR OF UNIVERSAL CITY STUDIOS 

One of Southern Califomla'a moet popular 
tourist attractions Is visited In this stunning film tour of the world's 
largest motion picture studios. You'll see the fabulous TV and movie 
seta, the stars at work, the aecrels of tllm-making. 


LADY GODjVA Thrill to the exciting adventure of the world's 
most startling ridel Fabulous Oodiva brings freedom to her 
people. 


THE THRn MUSKETEERS 



It's "All for one and one for all" as these expert 
swordsmen find themselves in a thrilling, suspensefui race to 
cretrieve the Queen's diamonds. 


A runaway rocket 
and beauties of Venus drive 
3lt and Costello along a riol- 


Moil tos GOTHIC CASTLE; Bex 43, Hudson Heights Station; North Bergen, New Jersey 


13.98 for Creature from the Black Lagoon 

$3.98 for Creature Walki Among lit 

$3.98 tor Revenge of the Creature 

$3.98 for The Arabian Kighti 

$3,98 for Son of Alt Baba 

$3.98 for Alt Baba & the 40 Thievet 

$3.98 for Invisible Woman 

$3.98 for The Deadlr .Wand's 

$3.98 for Killer Cor'illa 

$3.98 for Rocket and Roll 

$3.98 for Tour of Universal City 

$3.98 for Lady Godiva 

$3.98 for The Three Musketeers 
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CITY 

STATE ZIP CODE 



NOW YOU CAN HAVE THESE 
MOVIES IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


8mm Versions of Each 




THE VAMPIRE BAT 

In one of hit finott "mad doctor" relos lionol Alwill clothot with 
Moivyn Douglot, Atwili amorgat as o Hand bayond comprahention, 
oting evil powars of hit mind to dasiroy ethart. 


THE CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


AT THE WAX MUSEUM 


THE WEREWOLF 


FRANKENSTEIN'S DAUGHTER 

Harold Lloyd Jr. stars as a madam Dr. Frankanstain who trias to 
outdo his ancestors at ha spreads terror in the fiavorly Hills suburbs 


Mis-used atom-age methods turn a man into a snarling, 
raving beast . . . right before your horror-struck eyes! 
A 10.000-year old legend of bestiality comes to life, 
tearing the screen to terrified tatters. Human brain, 
human cunning in the body of a bloodthirsty beast. 



Mpil to: GOTHIC CASTLE; Box 43, Hudson Heights Stotion; North Bergen, New Jersey 

lAdd 25c per order for postage & handling) 

□ $5.95 for Highlighta of Horror 

□ $5.93 for The yampire Bat 

□ $5.95 for The Chamber of Horrors 

□ $5.95 for Midnight at Wax Museum NAME 

□ 85.95 for Frankenstein's Daughter 

□ $3.95 for The Wereioolf ADDRESS 

□ $5.95 for Revbnge of Frankenstein ADUKWS 

□ 85.95 for Curse of the Demon 

□ $5.95 for The Giant Claic CITY 


. STATE ZIP CODE . 









METROPOLIS 

Internafionahy acknowledged as 
a great film classic, METROPOLIS 
is at last available in full feature- 
length form. Nine (9) long reels in 
eight (8mm.} millimeter; running 
time: IVa hours. 

Naorly Iwe ysars in th« making (I92S*27), 

Fritz Lang's mast»rpt«ca ostonishad critics, 
shockad beurgaois audiancas, and dalightad 
fans. In foct, it's the "favarita" of such 
cagnoscanli os Charles F. Kona, C. T. Sack, 

Chris Stainbrunnar ond Pappa Hournyhaus. 

Four decades have passed— METROPOLIS re- 
mains the definitive science fiction-horror ad- 
venture film. Expensively ond spactocularly 
mounted, it might cost upwards of 14 mil- 
lion dollars to duplicate today. Because . . , 
here are AIL of the basic fantastic alamants 
that ware to bo imitated (often with appal- 
ling results) in the years to coma. Never 
again would there be quite the soma re- 
sourceful integration of dynomic Wonders 
and Adventure on os high a plane. 


h 
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THE REVENGE OF FRANKENSTEIN 

The infamous Baron Frankenstein creates a new. more 
terrifying man-like monster. When the Baron is ex 
posed, his patients turn on him in a frenzy of revenge. 
A real horrorama. 


THE CURSE OF THE DEMON 

The devil-worshipping cult of the evil Or. Kaswell 
evokes a strange and murderous monster. The grue- 
some being turns its blood-lust against a renowned 
psychologist and a lovely young girl who have come to 
investigate a strange murder. A terrifyingtale! 


THE GIANT CLAW 

From the pre historic past comes a seemingly uncon- 
querable bird-beast. It attacks, with the destruction of 
the world as its aim. Impervious to man's most pow- 
erful weapons, it is finally destroyed by scientific in- 
genuity and Air Force weapon-power. 




A notod film colloclor rocontiy commonled; 
"Watching METROPOLIS is as if a magic 
gonio unfoldid an unbeliovablo land gf fon- 
tastic wendors, thrills and chills ... A cina- 
wa exparianca that will lingar far all of 
sna-s lifa." 

Among the hundreds of bits of 
business are such wonders as: 

1— The catQcomb-like UNDER- 
GROUND CITY with its ensloved 
workers under the heel of; 

2— John Fredersen, Master and ty- 
rannical dictator of METROPO- 
LIS, who ruthlessly rules his 
technological empire via push- 
buttons, closed-circuit TV ond 
through: 

3~R0TWANG, diabolical genius, 
mad scientist incarnate, played 
magnificently to the hilt by Ru- 
dolf Klein-Rogge (the originol 
DR. MABUSE), who runs a won- 
drous LABORATORY in which 
he creates a ROBOT-ANDROID 
in a sequence to put down ALL 
"creotion-of-iife" mad-lab se- 
quences since then. 

You’ll alsa thrill ot lha light af: A cast 
of theusandi! Rioting mobil 1984 styla tetali- 
tarianiiml Horrific chasa icanai! Tha famous 
Tower of Babal saquancal Sobotagal Chooi! 
Pandemonium on o vait icolal Somo of tha 
most tremendous special affects aver devised! 
Grand camera workl . . . And many, many 
mare visual spactaclasi 
in Brnm.— 9 Fong reals— 2'.u hours— 1800 fact. 
$49,95 (plus $2.10 for postoge ond hondling). 



METROPOLIS Soundtrack 

An oxcallant arrangement af sounds ond mu- 
sic (on mylar tape at spaed) Ihot adds 

a Iramandous dimanslen to this film classic. 
Croalod exclusively for METROPOLIS and for 
CoF readers. Continuous ploying lima: two 
hours and fifteen minutes. — $14.95 (postage 
t hondling included). 

GOTHIC CASTLE-Bok 43-Hudson 
Hts.— North Bergen, N. J. 07048 



THE PHANTOM 

OF THE OPERA 

Yes, it's hare at last! The full 7-reel fea- 
ture length edition of (he 1925 horror classic 

Mode more than forty years ago, the orig- 
inal PHANTOM OF THE OPERA hos never 
been duplicated for sheer thrills and chills, 
despite two other versions within Iho lost 

Now learn about the Dread Curso that 
hung ever the opera house . , . 

Sea the horrors of the complex maze lying 
underground: Catacombs . , , An Under- 
ground lake . . . The Stygian Conal . . . 
The Loir of the Phantom , , , And, horror gf 
horrors: the Phantom's Secret! — o scene that 
evokes all manners of fears and shudders 
as it has done for several generations. 

NOW . . . this great monsterpiece, storring 
the omozing Lon Choney, con be yours for 
$41.9$ (plus $1.75 for postage ond hen- 
dhng). 8mm.— 7 reels— 1400 feet. 


GOTHIC CASTIE-Box 43-Hudson 
Hts.— North Bergen, N. J. 07048 










DID YOU MISS ANY? 





liATIVIAN IS BACK! 




an exclusive, spine-tingling series 
of home movie thrillers . . . 

COLUMBIA PICTURES 
8mm HOME MOVIE 

THEIDVENTURESOF 

BATMAN 


for $36,9S . 


in't tok* th* sutpansel So send me oil SIX (d) 
. . ( ). (I love Q big fat 25c— so big deal.) 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP CODE 

i 

I GOTHIC CASTLE - Box 43 - Hudson Heights 
I North Bergen — New Jersey — 07048 








